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ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 



In an address delivered before the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion last April our State Superintendent said: "A very large 
per cent of the material contained in text-books and taught chil- 
dren is useless. It should be supplanted by useful material. We 
require children to spell 20,000 words found in the spelling 
books, 15,000 of which are never used in a written communica- 
tion, and are therefore of no value. I am inclined to believe that 
the percentage of dead timber in most of the other subjects is 
fully as high." I think the Superintend,ent is undoubtedly 
right in his contention. Speaking for the subject of English, 
in which we are concerned at present, I am convinced that our 
spelling books, our grammars, and our rhetorics contain much 
material that has little practical value either for the pupil who 
goes out from ths school into life or for the pupU who goes 
from the school to the university for advanced work. The boy 
or girl who habitually spells, in a correct manner, 5,000 of the 
English words most frequently used in writing has a good work- 
ing basis in language as far as English orthography is concerned. 
The principles of grammar which the average pupil will find of 
practical use in life, or in further work in English or other lan- 
guages in college, can be stated and illustrated within 100 pages. 
And the theory of rhetoric which is put into practical use can 
be given within 25 pages. These figures represent, to be sure, 
minimum essentials. But they give a fair idea of the useless 
material contained in the numerous text-books our students at- 
tempt to master. One very important problem in English teach- 
ing, therefore, is to determine what things are essential and to 
eliminate those things which are unessential. 

Not only are we attempting to teach much that is of little 
practical value, but we are wasting our energies, as well as those 
of our pupils, in tiresome and useless repetition of subject- 
matter. For example, we attempt to teach pupils to spell the 
same list of words in the elementary schools, in the high schools, 
and in the universities; and we attempt to drill students on 
the same principles of grammar at two or three different periods 



in the elementary schools, and then force them to take another 
course in grammar in the high school. Aside from wasting time, 
repetition effects the loss of spontaneous interest in a subject 
which is so essential to real progress in all educational work. 
The pupil cannot believe, as he goes over the same ground in 
the various grades, that he is getting anywhere ; and his parents 
share this feeling with him. What is the effect of this? I be- 
lieve that much of the dropping out of pupils from the schools 
is due to this condition alone. I believe, furthermore, that many 
of those who remain in school feel that they are not receiving 
adequate preparation for life. Two things, then, we should do 
at once in our work in English. We should eliminate from our 
text-books the ' ' dead timber ' ' which they contain ; and we should 
organize our work in such a way as to avoid wearisome and 
useless repetition. 

With these ideals in mind, let us consider the work in English 
in the high school. This work, as we know, consists of composi- 
tion and rhetoric, literature, grammar, and spelling. I shall limit 
this paper to a discussion of the aims and organization of these 
subjects in the high school course. 

First, what are the aims in teaching composition and rhetoric ? 
Briefly stated, they are: (1) to give the pupil further training 
in the mechanics of writing; (2) to give him increasing power in 
oral and written speech; (3) to help him to think more clearly 
and accurately; and (4) to develop in him a fuller appreciation 
of good literature and increasing interest in the world in which 
he lives. A brief exposition of the meaning and significance of 
these aims may not be out of place. 

Under the mechanics of writing we may include neatness and 
legibility of manuscript, correct spelling and punctuation, cor- 
rect use of language, proper placing of the material on the page — 
in a word, all outward means of making the thought quickly and 
easily understood. This part of the work is highly important; 
the work, moreover, has a decided practical value, because ef- 
ficiency in it is the first and often the only requirement made of 
boys and girls in the business world. Pupils should be drilled 
in the mechanics of writing until they hahitually write legibly 
and neatly, spell and punctuate correctly, avoid the common 



errors of speech, and place their work to the best advantage on 
the written page. To do this work effectively the teacher should 
require of his pupils short but frequent compositions ; he should 
read these papers carefully and indicate on the margins or else- 
where the mechanical errors ; and he should require his pupils to 
rewrite their papain and to correct the mistakes which he has 
indicated. The high school teacher cannot drill his pupils too 
much or too carefully on the mechanics of writing. This work 
should be thoroughly done not only because of the emphasis which 
business men place upon it but because the pupil must master 
this work noiv or never. If a student does not habitually write 
neatly and spell correctly when he enters college or goes out into 
life he will, in all probability, never write neatly and spell cor- 
rectly: his habits have been formed and cannot easily be 
changed. 

But the successful teacher of composition does not stop with 
drilling his pupils in the mechanics of writing. His constant aim, 
also, is to give them greater power in oral and written speech. 
The masterpieces used for models, the theory of rhetoric, every 
exercise and theme will be used as a means of giving them in- 
creasing power in clear, correct, and accurate expression. The 
teacher should remember that his work is tested not by what his 
pupils kuoiv about the modes or the principles of rhetoric, but 
by their abiliiy to express their thoughts. Can they construct 
clear and correct sentences? Can they write clear and interest- 
ing paragraphs? Can they express exactly what they mean with 
ease and readiness? This is the test, and this is an important 
aim in composition. 

But this power to express oneself clearly, accurately, and 
easily is tbe result of clear and accurate thinking. In fact, there 
can be no clear writing until there is clear thinking ; one cannot 
speak or write accurately until one thinks accurately. A course 
in composition, therefore, is a course in logic. It is valuable 
largely because it develops the student's power to think straight; 
it forces him to recall past experiences, to collect new facts, to 
analyze, weigh, and compare things, and on the basis of all this 
evidence to construct or create new ideas. The real teacher of 
composition, therefore, emphasizes the thought quite as much as 
he does the form; he is as much interested in what his pupils 



say as he is in the maimer in which they say it : indeed, his first 
efforts are to get his pupils to think in order that they may get 
something to say. One aim, then, in the teaching of composition 
is to help students to think clearly and accurately. The course 
in composition should contribute as much toward the develop- 
ment of clear and logical thinking as any other subject in the 
curriculum. 

. The fourth aim suggested is to develop in the pupil a fuller 
appreciation of good literature and increasing appreciation of 
the fullness of life. This aim is frequently lost sight of by the 
teacher of composition. To he sure, it can not be measured 
as easily as the three aims just considered. But if composi- 
tion is taught successfully the pupil will appreciate more fully 
the great masterpieces, and he will see new meaning in life and 
in external nature. The mere fact that he can construct a good 
sentence or paragraph will help him to value aright the sentence 
and paragraph structure of Maeaulay and Stevenson. So also a 
description of a character from life or of some phase of external 

nature, and the narration of events that happen every day, will 
increase his interest in the world in which he lives. Writing 
about things gives one a fuller realization and appreciation of 
the things themselves. 

So much for the aims in teaching rhetoric and composition. 
"What are the aims in teaching literature? First of all, the 
aim is to give the pupil an understanding and appreciation 
of some of the great masterpieces of the language. The teach- 
er may hope to realize this aim not by rhapsodizing about 
the beauty of literature, or by analyzing its technique, or by 
tracing the history of its literary forms and movements; he 
can realize it only by making the student see and appreciate the 
meanmij of the masterpiece, by having him understand the ex- 
periences and ideals of life set forth. A second aim is to give 
the pupil — through a study of the characters, the philosophy, 
and the ideals of the masterpieces — a broader and saner view of 
life, a heightened sense of the demands of life, and higher and 
nobler ideals of living. Another aim is to develop, through the 
mental images and emotional appeal of literature^ the imagina- 
tion and emotions of the pupil. Such training is of inestimable 
value in the development of originality, initiative, and power. 



A final aim is to help the pupil to realize himself, to see in 
the poem or the story his own ideals of beauty and conduct 
and the possibilities of his own life. 

These aims the successful teacher of literature may secure 
in his work if he will teach the right masterpieces and teach 
them in the right way. The nature of the masterpiece is to be 
determined, of course, by the nature of the pupil he is dealing 
with. In every case it must be within the pupil's interest, range 
of understanding, sympathy, and feeling. We should not, for 
example, make the mistake of following the historical method if 
by doing so we are studying poems or prose masterpieces which 
are beyond the experience and understanding of the pupil. Many 
high school principals have told me that the college entrance 
requirements contain masterpieces that are entirely outside the 
interest and experience of high school pupils. Such master- 
pieces should, of course, be eliminated from the high school 
course of study ; the high school through its experience, and not • 
the college, must decide what masterpieces are suitable for the 
boys and girls of high school grade and maturity. 

The work in grammar is no less important than the work in 
literature and composition. If the course in language in the 
elementary grades has been organized so as to avoid tiresome 
and useless repetition of drill on the same principles, the high 
school pupil will welcome a course in formal grammar. It will 
give him a comprehensive view of the whole subject and enable 
him to see the importance and relationship of the various parts. 
Furthermore, he is now able to grasp, as a result of his maturer 
judgment, the scientific principles of the subject. A knowledge 
of grammar is valuable for several reasons. In the first place, 
it is an aid in composition ; the pupil who is ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of grammar cannot understand the construction of the 
English sentence. In the second place, it is an aid in deciding 
questions of usage; the student who is unfamiliar with usage 
cannot correct intelligently his own errors of speech. In the 
third place, it is helpful in the interpretation of literature ; much 
light is often thrown on a difficult passage in prose or poetry as a 
result of the knowledge of grammatical principles. And, finally, 
it is an excellent preparation for the study of such languages as 
Latin, German, and French. The drill in grammar should be 
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thorough, and the pupil should master the essentials so well that 
he will be able to make application of them in all future work. 

The subject of spelling does not properly belong in the high 
school course. The high school will never reach the point, per- 
haps, where a weak speller will not slip in. But the drill in 
spelling should be so well done in the grades that 95 per cent of 
the pupils who pass up into the high school will be able to spell, 
automatically and habitually, the words which are most generally 
used in composition. At present, it seems to be necessary to drill 
high school pupils in spelling outside of the work in other courses 
in English. The aim in this work is an eminently practical one : 
to drill the pupil on the words which are most frequently used in 
ordinary writing (for example, those found in the ordinary 
newspapers and magazines), and to drill him so thoroughly on 
these words that he will always spell them correctly in his writ- 
ten work. 

We have considered the aims in teaching composition and 
rhetoric, literature, grammar, and spelling in the high school. 
Let us consider for a moment the organization of all this work. 
The Department of Education proposes, as I understand it, the 
following plan of work in English for the high school course of 
study: Throughout the eighth grade the work is to be literature 
(four times a week) ; composition, based on the masterpieces 
studied in literature (once a week) ; and spelling (a separate 
period of twenty minutes, five times a week). In the first half, 
of the ninth grade, the work of the eighth grade is to be con- 
tinued; in the second half of the ninth grade the work will be 
formal grammar (four times a week), composition correlated 
with the grammar (once a week), and spelling continued as above. 
In the first half of the tenth grade the work will be literature 
(four times a week), composition based on the literature (once a 
week), and spelling as above; in the second half of the tenth 
grade the work will be rhetoric (four times a week), composition 
in connection with the theory of rhetoric (once a week), and 
spelling as before. Throughout the eleventh grade the work 
will be literature in connection with the history of literature 
(four times a week), composition based on the literature studied 
(once a week), and spelling as in previous years. This plan for 
the high school work in English seems to me to be an admirable 
one, and ought to bring excellent results in securing the aims 
which I have indicated in this paper. 
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There was never as much discussion of problems of educa- 
tion in this country as there is at the present time. National 
and State and district associations, composed of the leading 
scholars and the most progressive teachers, are frequently 
held throughout the country, and educational questions are 
here discussed with lively interest and more than ordinary 
vigor. Books and pedagogical journals in >vhich various edu- 
cational theories are advanced appear with ever increasing 
frequency, and even the popular magazines and newspapers are 
taking part in the discussion. The truth is we are chj,nging 
our educational ideals. As President Eliot, in an address 
delivered at the installation of Dr. Finley as Commissioner 
of Education of New York, recently said, "The last fifteen 
years have been characterized educationally by the introduc- 
tion of new subjects into the public school system, and by 
many readjustments of the proportions in which the several 
subjects enter into school programs." Formerly we took.it 
for granted that certain subjects) should be taught, and we 
were asking how to teach these subjects; now we are asking 
with no less persistence what subjects shall we teach, and on 
which of these shall we place the emphasis. At this juncture 
it is well to inquire, what place is poetry to have in the new 
education? The answer will largely depend on what we teach. 
A consideration, therefore, of "What to Teach in Poetry" is 
both timely and appropriate on this occasion. 

It is obvious, I suppose, that to teach a subject satis- 
factorily one must understand, first, the nature and meaning 
of the subject, and, secondly, the purpose and aims in teaching 
it. If, for example, a person would teach botany, he must 
know, in the first place, what botany is ; he must understand 
the limitations of the subject, its fundamental principles, and 
its relation to such subjects as chemistry and zoologyj 
He must know,, in the second place, what purpose is to be 

*Read at the April meeting of the Louisana State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, held at Shreveport, Louisiana. 



attained and what aims are to be secured through the teaching 
of botany. In like manner the teacher of literature, and poetry 
in particular, must know, first, the meaning of poetry — its 
basic principles, its limitations, and its relation to history, 
philosophy, and the physical sciences. And he must know, 
secondly, what is the purpose or aim in teaching poetry. 
Let us consider these questions in detail. 

First, what is poetry? Aristotle tells us that poetry is 
"imitation;" that is is "a more philosophical and a higher 
thing than history, for poetry tends to express the universal, 
and history the particular." And again he says "it is not the 
function of the poet to relate what has happened but what 
may happen, — what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity." Sir Philip Sidney compares 
poetry to "a speaking picture with this end — to teach and 
delight". Milton reminds us that poetry is "simple, sensuous, 
and passionate." "Wordsworth defines it as "the image of 
man and nature," "the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings," and "the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge." 
Shelley tells us that poetry "may be defined to be the expres- 
sion of the imagination ; ' ' that it is " the image of life expressed 
in eternal truth ;" that it "lifts the veil from the hidden beauty 
of the world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were not 
familiar ; ' ' and that it is " at once the center and circumference 
of all knowledge, » * « » the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds." Leigh Hunt says, 
"poetry is an utterance of a passion for truth, beauty, and 
power, embodying its conceptions by imagination, and modu- 
lating its language on the principle of variety in uniformity. ' ' 
Coleridge says, "Good sense is the body of poetic genius, 
fancy its drapery, motion its. life, and imagination the soul 
that is everywhere, and in each; and forms all into one 
graceful and intelligent whole." Poe tells us that "poetry is 
the rhythmical creation of beauty. ' ' Matthew Arnold declares 
that it is "at bottom a criticism of life;" that "the greatness 
of a poet lies in the powerful and beautiful application of 
ideas to life — to the question, "How to live." And Stedman 
says, "Poetry is rhythmical imaginative language, expressing 
the invention, taste, thought, passion and insight of the 
human soul." 

These definitions — ranging from the abstract statement 



of Shelley's "the record of the best and happiest moments 
of the happiest and best minds" to the more concrete state- 
ments of Leigh Hunt and Stedman — give us some idea of 
the nature of poetry. We see, in the first place, thiat it is the 
expression of the imagination, the image of life expressed in 
eternal truth ; we see, in the second place, that it is the passion 
and insight of the human soul, the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings; we see, in the third place, that it is inven- 
tion, taste, thought, and insight, or the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge; we see, in the fourth place, that it is the ex- 
pression of beautiful images and ideas in appropriately beauti- 
ful form, or the rhythmical creation of beauty. The four 
qualities embodied in these statements are imagination, 
emotion, thought, and beauty. They constitute the basic 
elements of poetry, and must be understood if we would have 
a definite and precise conception of the meaning of poetry. 

The first of these is the imagination. In common parlance 
imagination is regarded as something illusory or fanciful, a 
mere figment of the mind, corresponding to no existing or 
possible reality. Such a conception is, of course, erroneous; 
it is, moreover, unfortunate, because it leads to considerable 
confusion -in discussing the value of imagination in education 
and life. -Imagination is "the faculty of reproducing copies 
of originals once felt;" or it is "the consciousness of objects 
not present to sense;" or once more it is "the recognition of 
as idea in concrete form." I may, at this moment, form 
an image of my classroom at the University. This would 
roughly correspond to my class room as it has often been pre- 
sented to my mind by sense-perception. Such an image would 
be called by the psychologists reproductive imagination, be- 
cause it simply repeats or reinstates some conscious exper- 
ience which has previously been present in my mind. I may 
also form an image of a classroom which has no correspon- 
dence to any classroom that I have ever seen. In this image 
the copies of former sense experience are presented in a new 
ordar and form, and there isi a new creation — a new idea. 
This the psychologists would call constructive or creative 
imagination. 

Both of these types of imagination are found in poetry. 
In reproductive imagination the tendency is largely toward 



realism. An illustration of this may be seen in Chaucer's 
description of the monk and Burns 's description of the cotter. 
In constructive or creative imagination the tendency is to- 
ward idealism. This is seen in such poems as Wordsvvrorth 's 
Solitary Reaper and Shelley's Ode to the West Wind. Creative 
imagination or idealism is a rarer form of imagination, and 
belongs to men and women of superior power. It is found 
abundantly in all great poetry. 

Take as an illustration The Solitary Reaper, just referred 
to: 

"Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

0, listen ! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 

No Nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 
A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 
And battles long ago : , 

Or is it some more humble lay. 
Familiar matter of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 
That has been, and may be again. 

"Whate 'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work. 
And 'er the sickle bending ; — 



I listen 'd, motionless and still ; 
And, as I mounted up tlie hill, 
The music in my heart I bore. 
Long after it was heard no more." 

Here is an image of a beautiful mountain girl alone in the 
field, cutting and binding the grain, and singing a melody 
that fills the vale with its melancholy sweetness. Such a song 
is more welcome than that of the nightingale to weary bands 
of travellers in far Arabia, and more joyfully thrilling than 
that of the cuckoo, "breaking the silence of the seas." The 
image does not reveal the theme of her song (that is un- 
important), but it represents her as bending over her work, 
and singing " as if her song could have no ending ; ' ' and finally 
it pictures the poet as he listens "motionless and still," and 
later mounts up the hill, bearing in his heart the music long 
after it is heard no more. 

This image is a new creation made up' of former sensations, 
percepts, and feelings. The poet has here penetrated deeply 
into the hidden meaning of life ; he has found a meaning not 
visible to either memory or perception, and not reflectively 
attained by the process of thinking... In other words, through 
a kind of instinctive! selection and combination of life's ex- 
periences he has created the ideal. In the same manner 
Shakespeare has given us a Cordelia, a Lear, and a Hamlet ; 
each character is a new creation; each is a full and complete 
representation of the type the poet has in mind. By the same 
process "Wordsworth and Shelley and Browning have given 
us a fuller conception of the beauty of nature and the worth 
of man. In each case the poet has omitted the unessential 
things of life and has seized upon, unified, and finely focalized 
the essential things with a view to giving the richest and 
fullest realization of life. 

Not only does the poet by means of the imagination give 
the fullest realization of life, but he does this, through an ap- 
peg,r'to the emotions, in the most effective manner. The value 
of the emotions is frequently underestimated. The emotions 
are the great dynamic force of our bfeing. They constitute 
that power by which we are impelled to do things. All the 
highest manifestations of our being center in the emotions ; all 
ambition, all longing and aspiration for something higher and 



better, are prompted by the emotions. "Emotion," says 
Professor Woodberry, "is more fundamental in us than knowl- 
edge ; it is more powerful in its working; it underlies more 
deliberate and conscious life in the mind, and in most of us 
it rules, as it influences all." 

Emotion constitutes the very basis of poetry. Words- 
worth's conception of poetry as "the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings ' ' and Leigh Hunt 's phrase ' ' the utterance of 
a passion" imply this. The truth is, poetry begins with feel- 
ing and it ends in feeling. The poet must have the emotion 
before he can have the mental image. This emotion, or thought 
emotionalized, possesses him until he finds the image which 
will represent its full and complete expression. Emotion, too, 
is the principal thing for the reader. We read poetry not 
primarily for its mental imagery, but primarily for the feeling 
we receive from the mental imagery ; we read it for the eternal 
verities of life, which are expressed only through the emotions. 
Thus the emotional appeal is the most important thing in 
poetry. Through this appeal poetry lifts us out of ourselves 
and fixes our attention on some worthy object; through this 
appeal poetry makes us respond to the throb of life more 
intensely and more nobly ; through this appeal poetry expands, 
refines, and raises our whole being. It is the emotional 
appeal, or what Poe calls "the elevating excitement of joy," 
that we experience as we read The Solitary Reaper. 

But not all poetry is equally emotional; and what is less 
generally recognized, no poem of any considerable length 
makes ah equally strong emotional appeal throughout. In- 
deed, in parts of some of our greatest poems the emotional 
thrill is entirely absent. This was well recognized by Coleridge. 
"Whatever specific import," he says, "we attach to the word. 
Poetry, there will be involved in it, as a necessary consequence, 
that a poem of any length neither can be nor ought to be 
all poetry. ' ' Now and then, however, a poem appears in which 
the ecstatic feeling is felt throughout, and in which the im- 
aginative flight is sustained to the end. This is the case in 
such poems as The Ode on Immortality and Prometheus Un- 
bound. A-nd here the poets have reached the high water mark 
of all artistic expression; here the highest and fullest expres- 
sion of life is given with the greatest possible effectiveness. 



A third element in poetry is thought or re;fl6ctive think- 
ing. Wordsworth tells us that "poems to which any value 
can be attached were never produced on any variety of subjects 
but by a man who, being possessed of more than ordinary 
sensibility, had also thought long and deeply." A psycho- 
logical analysis reveals that thinking is closely connected with 
imagination. Some psychologists make no attempt to separate 
them. Both imagination and thinking are concerned with the 
general or universal. But in imagination the universal is 
conceived in the concrete, while in thinking it is conceived 
in the abstract. Thus we may conceive a villain by attribut- 
ing to him certain characteristics and comparing him with 
other types of men, or we may conceive him as the poet does 
and create a Richard III or an Othello. Poetry, then, expresses 
thought by means of its mental imagery. But it expresses 
conception, judgment, and reasoning aside from the mental 
imagery. Hamlet, for example, expresses in his famous 
soliloquy a judgment when he says: 

"Thus conscience does make cowards of us all;" 

and reasoning, as we know, is present throughout the soliloquy. 
It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the fact that poetry con- 
tains, both in the abstract and in the concrete, the richest and 
profoundest thoughts about life and "the t[uestion how to 
live." As Professor Woodberry expresses it, "The reason 
as here exercised organizes man's experience in this great 
tract of emotion, will, and meditation, and so possesses man 
of true knowledge of himself, just as in the realm of science 
it possesses him of true knowledge of the physical world. 
* * # « # Such knowledge exceeds in dignity and value 
all other knowledge ; for to penetrate this inward and spiritual 
order, to grasp it with the mind and conform to it with the 
will is not, as is the ease with every other sort of knowledge, 
the special and ptotial effort of selected minds, but the daily 
business of all men in their lives. ' ' 

Thought is seen not only in the content of poetry but in its 
construction as well. Every great poem shows by its sense of 
proportion, its logical plan, its choice and arrangement of 
details, the result of reflective thinking; it shows that there 
has been a testing and sifting of ideas with a definite purpose 
as a goal. Thinking is observed, also, in the choice of mood, 
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rhythm, meter, and diction. In the Eve of St. Agnes, for 
example, it is not difficult to observe a definite mood, v^hich 
is kept throughout the poem; likewise a definite mood can 
easily be seen in the character of Hamlet throughout the play. 
The rhythm and meter of poetry are chosen with a view to 
securing beauty and perfect harmony of form and thought; 
and the diction is selected with a view to harmony, rhythm, 
and emotional appeal. 

The last element referred to in the definitions of poetry 
is beauty. It is the element emphasized, as we have seen, 
by Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Poe ; it constitutes almost 
the sole element of Poe's definition of poetry. Beauty, accord- 
ing to Keats, is synonymous with truth. By truth Keats 
meant "the ideal, the symbol of divine perfection, the sensible 
manifestation of the good." From a more modem standpoint 
beauty is usually defined as a perception of values. When 
we see beauty, for example, in a landscape, in a picture, or 
in music, we feel that the form, the color, or the sound has a 
value in itself ; when we see beauty in a poem we feel that the 
image, the thought, or the emotion has a value. Fundament- 
ally, the value in each case is the pleasure or spiritual delight 
that comes to us as we contemplate the object or ideal. 
Beauty, of course, includes the form of poetry as well as its 
content. We feel that rhythm and harmony and melody are 
all beautiful, independently of what they represent; that is, 
they have a value in themselves : they typify the perfect, and 
bring joy to our hearts. Beauty in poetry, then, comprehends 
that which is most perfect, most pleasing, and most valuable, 
in image, in thought, in emotion, and in the form of poetry. 

So far we have considered the nature and meaning of 
poetry. A word should be said about the purpose or aims in 
teaching it. The aims in teaching poetry are: to extend the 
pupil's knowledge and to add to his stock of information; 
to give him a broader and saner view of life ; to increase his 
knowledge of human nature; to develop his imagination and 
emotions, and thus to give him greater power and initiative; 
to give him a fuller self realization by holding up before him 
his potential self, or the ideal; and finally to develop in 
him a taste for the true, the beautiful, and the good, and 
thus to give him an aspiration for the highest and best in life. 
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The question ^ivhat to teach in poetry has been suggested 
in pur discussion of the meaning and purpose of poetry. "We 
may restate the points more definitely. First of all, we shoul4 
teach the thoughts or idea^ embodied in the poem, pome 
teachers of literature attempt to teach almost everything 
else but the thought expressed in the poem, and this they 
neyer touch. The content of poetry should be studied as 
carefully as the content of physics or any other subject. But 
■jve should remember that the ideas embodied in poetry are 
not the same kind as those embodied in an abstract science. 
Science is concerned with material objects only. "The subject- 
matter of literature", says Woodberry, "is life in the forms 
of personality and experience, and the particular facts with re- 
spect to these are generalized by means of type and plot in 
concrete form, and so are set forth as phases of an ordered 
world for the intelligence, to the end that man may know 
himself in the same way as he knows nature in its living 
system." In teaching poetry, then, we should bring out the 
facts of personality and experience. We should help our 
pupils to see, to understand, and to appreciate the lives, 
actions, and ideals of the characters the poet has created, and 
we should study through his works the life and ideals of the 
poet himself. In a word we should teach the poem in such a 
way as to give our pupils a broader and saner view of life, a 
heightened sense of the demands of life, and higher and nobler 
ideals of living. 

In the second place, wp should strive in our teaching 
to get our pupils to see |;hii^gs as the poet sees them. We should 
accordingly have our pupils analyze the mental images of the 
senses and see hpw the emotional appeal is made through these 
images. Such a study trains in accuracy of observation, and 
develops the emotions and the imagination of the student. 
It gives, furthermore, a fuller appreciation of nature and pf 
life.' ■ 

Jn the third place we should teach the moral or ethical 
ni^aning embodied in the poem. The greatest care, however, 
must be observed in this part of the work. The most effective 
Af ay to bring out the pthical value of poetry is not by the dijcect 
teaching of the preacher or moralizer hut hy the indir^pt 
instruction of events and emotions. Get the pupil to see the 
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character as he is described, or show him the mental image of 
some ideal or truth of life, and the moral takes care of itself. 
He will unconsciously form higher ideals, which should result 
in the higher development of his own personality. 

A few practical suggestions, based upon experiepce, may 
be given in concluding this paper. In general, what to teach 
depends upon the stage of the development of our pupils. 
Not only the masterpiece itself, but what we teach in the 
masterpiece should be within the pupil's interest, range of 
understanding, sympathy, and feeling. A poem should not 
be taught in the fifth grade, for example, in the same manner 
as it is taught in the high school or the University. In my 
own work I have found that much can be accomplished by a 
sympathetic reading of the masterpiece, or parts of it at least, 
in the class-room. By intelligent and sympathetic reading 
aloud one may bring out most effectively the images, the 
emotional appeal, and the ideas of the poem. This is a very 
effective means, also, of developing a genuine love for poetry. 
Furthermore, it is the only method by which such formal 
elements of poetry as rhythm and melody and meter can be 
taught. I have found it very profitable, also, to require fre- 
quent outlines of poems by the members of the class. This 
is the best way for the student to learn the content of the 
poem; he who has made a careful and detailed outline of a 
poem cannot fail to have a fuller grasp of its meaning. Now 
and then in place of outlines I require short themes with a 
view to developing the pupil's appreciation of the imagination 
of the poem and its emotional appeal. I require, too, consider- 
able memorization of poetry, as a means of giving the student 
a fuller appreciation of the poet's mental imagery and phil- 
osophy of life. I give some attention, also, to rhythm, meter, 
diction, and the stanza forms. A student can be taught these 
elements of form in a remarkably short period of time ; and 
certainly this part of the work is of sufficient importance tci 
justify the time spent upon it. Finally I insist that my pupils 
shall read the masterpieces carefully before coming- to the 
class. If we would inspire interest and enthusiasm in poetry 
we must make definite and regular assignments of work and 
demand that this work be done. 
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